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PROGRESS OF LEGAL EDUCATION 

The last Annual Report discussed^ the standards recommended for law schools and for 
admission to the bar by the American Bar Association through resolutions adopted 
in 19^1, and noted the practical steps initiated by the same organization for the 
purpose of carrying its recommendations into effect. These practical steps, three in 
number, took the form of directions issued to its appropriate officers or subordinate 
organizations to engage in the following activities: First, the Council on Legal Edu- 
cation and Admission to the Bar — a body of eleven members elected by the Section 
of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar — was directed to publish from time 
to time, for the benefit of intending law students, a list of law schools classified on 
the basis of their compliance or non-compliance with the new American Bar Asso- 
ciation standards. Second, the same Council, together with the President of the Asso- 
ciation, was directed to cooperate with state and local associations to urge upon the 
constituted authorities of the states the adoption of certain proposed requirements 
for admission to the bar. Finally, the Council was directed to call a Conference on 
Legal Education in the name of the American Bar Association, for the purpose of 
uniting the state and local associations in an effort to create conditions favorable to 
the adoption of the principles set forth in the resolutions. 

In view of the fact that an organization known as the ^* Conference of Bar Asso- 
ciation Delegates ** was already established as a section of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation, it was decided that the last named object could best be attained by having 
the chairman of the Section on Legal Education call a special session of this *^ Con- 
ference," to meet at Washington, D. C, February 28 and 24, 1922, under the direc- 
tion of a joint committee of the ^f Conference'' and of the Section. Delegates attended 
from the American Bar Association, forty-four state bar associations, one hundred 
and sixteen local or foreign associations, and twenty-seven law schools, to an aggre- 
gate, as shown by the published proceedings, of three hundred and thirty-one. The 
professional standing of these delegates and of the invited guests, among whom 
were the Chief Justice and the Attorney-General of the United States, made of it 
not merely the largest but also the most distinguished representative gathering of 
American lawyers that has ever been assembled for the special purpose of discussing 
the problem of legal education and admission to the bar. Following the attention given 
to this subject at the last meeting of the American Bar Association, the success of 
the Washington Conference means that legal education has been lifted from the plane 
of perfunctory discussion that it has so long occupied. It now commands the interest 
of bar association members as one of the most important objects of organized pro- 
fessional activity. 

The form that this professional activity is taking can best be made clear by re- 
curring to the two original lines of effort initiated by the American Bar Association 

* 10 Annual Report, Carnegie Fbundaiion (1921X 88-108. 
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in 19S1, and showing how each is affected by resolutions adopted by the Washing- 
ton Conference, or by the independent Association of American Law Schools. 



I. Law School Standards 

The Washington Conference was not asked to take any action affecting the pub- 
lication of the names of law schools that do or do not comply with American Bar 
Association standards. This task had already been committed by the Association to 
its own Council on Legal Education, and is still under way. Since the Association 
has phrased its standards only in broad general terms, the Council will be obliged to 
restate them in precise technical language, capable of being applied to individual 
schools. This fact, coupled with the difficulty of securing detailed information from 
the numerous schools, makes the task that confronts the Council far more difficult 
and time- taking than can well be realized by those who have had no experience in 
similar undertakings. Tlie writer has reason to believe that the work is being done 
in a spirit of absolute fairness, with the intention to apply only objective tests, not 
colored by personal opinion or by consideration of matters outside the scope of the 
original resolutions. As stated in the last Annual Report, if law schools that do not 
comply with the Council's standards are not compendiously stigmatized as *^bad," 
the periodical publication of a list of institutions classified on this basis should be 
of tremendous assistance in enabling students intelligently to choose between the 
different avenues of preparation that are open to them. 

The practical value of a list of this sort will be the greater because of two steps 
recently taken by the Association of American Law Schools. At the 1920 meeting 
of this organization there had been a discussion in regard to a possible classification 
of law schools, at which the following divergent points of view had been expressed : 

That a classification should be made by the Association of American Law Schools. 
That a classification should be made by the American Bar Association. 
That a classification should be made by the Carnegie Foundation. 
That no classification should be made. 

In view of the conflict of opinion, the only action taken was to refer to a special 
committee the question of whether the Law School Association should itself under- 
take a classification. At the 1921 meeting, on the recommendation of this committee, 
the matter was definitely settled by the unanimous adoption of the following reso- 
lution : 

That this Association do not undertake a classification of law schools, but that 
it heartily endorse the action of the American Bar Association directing a clais- 
sification by the Council of Legal Education. 

The danger of confusing the public by independent classifications has thus been 
greatly reduced. It is recognized that a classification of professional schools, to be 
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authoritative, should be made, as in the case of medical schools, by an organization 
of recognized standing in the profession itself, and not by any already constituted 
group of schools, nor yet by a non-professional body interested in educational prob- 
lems. The suggestion that the Carnegie Foundation should classify law schools had 
its origin in a misunderstanding as to the genesis of the existing classification of 
medical schools. The part played in this by the Carnegie Foundation consisted merely 
in the collection and publication of information which assisted the Council on Medi- 
cal Education to make its own classification. The only service that the Foundation 
is competent to render in connection with the classification of law schools is to place 
similar information at the disposal of the responsible Council on Legal Education. 
The hesitancy of the Association of American Law Schools, at its 1920 meeting, as 
to committing the entire matter to the Council was due in part to this misunder- 
standing and in paii: to a fear, based on recent experience, that a classification under 
American Bar Association auspices might do more harm than good. The unexpectedly 
high standards laid down by the Bar Association for the governance of its Council 
in September, 1921, dispelled this fear, and made possible the unqualified endorse- 
ment of the Council's activities four months later. 

The group of law schools that will be found by the Council to comply with these 
standards may or may not be recognized by public opinion or by the constituted 
authorities of the state as the only law schools that are fit to exist. This claim may 
or may not be made for them by either Association. These are matters into which 
it is not necessary now to go. The feature of great promise in the existing situation 
is that, after years of friction, two influential organizations, the one representing pri- 
marily legal practitioners and the other legal scholars, finally have been able to unite 
in defining the particular type of law school to which, above all others, they propose 
to lend their support. With a single list of approved law schools before him, a young 
man will perforce pay respect to influential opinion, whatever be the action that his 
individual circumstances compel him to take. He will go to an unapproved law school, 
if go he does, with his eyes open, conscious that if it is not of an inferior it is at 
least of a different type, and that if he can still cherish the ambition of becoming a 
good lawyer, at least he is not likely to develop into a lawyer of the same sort that 
he might hope to become were he to pass through an Association law school. He will 
not be puzzled by two or more independent and mutually inconsistent classifications 
into believing that neither of them amount to much — that bar examinations are 
capable of providing, by themselves, adequate tests of proficiency — and that if he 
can succeed in passing these, his future career wiU be very little influenced by the 
way in which he has secured his education. 

A second salutary step taken by the Law School Association has been the announce- 
ment of a change in its own requirements for membership. Until both the American 
Bar Association and the Association of American Law Schools square their practices 
with their principles, the public is bound to remain a bit incredulous as to the im- 
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portance that is attached to the new standards even by the Associations that pro- 
claim them. The existing situation is as follows : Requirements for the admission of 
individuals to membership in the American Bar Association have at present no rela- 
tion to the kind of education that applicants have had. Requirements for the ad- 
mission of law schools to membership in the Association of American Law Schools 
cover several matters, some of which are not touched upon in the new American Bar 
Association platform. The standards in corresponding matters, including the increased 
requirements now announced by the Law School Association as effective within a few 
years, are shown in the following parallel columns: 

9 

STANDARDS ENDORSED BY BOTH THE STANDARDS REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO 

AMERICAN BAR ASSOCIATION AND THE THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 

Amottnt of Preliminary Education required for Adndttion to the Law School 

(a) It shall require as a condition of admission It shall require of all candidates for its decree 
at least two years of study in a college. at the time of their admission to the schooh 

Until September 1, 19S3, the completion of a 
four years high school course, or such a course 
of preparation as would be accepted for admis- 
sion to the State university or to the principal 
colleges and universities in the State where Uie 
Law School is located. 

After September 1, 1923, either the comple- 
tion of one year of college work or such work as 
would be accepted for admission to the second 
or sophomore year in the College of Liberal Arts 
of the state university or of uie principal col- 
leges and universities in the state where the law 
school is located. 

After September 1, 1925, either the comple- 
tion of two years of college work or such work 
as would be accepted for admission to the third 
or junior year in the College, etc 

Duration oj the Law School Course for Full-time or Dea/ Students 

(b) It shall require its students to pursue a It shall require of its candidates for the first 
course of three years duration if they devote degree inlawresident study of lawin day classes 
substantially all of their working time to their during a period of at least three years. . . . 
studies, 

Treatment of Part-time or Evening Work 

and a longer course, equivalent in the number of Hereafter no law schools shall be admitted 

working hours, if they devote only part of their except upon the condition that neither they nor 

working time to their studies. the universities with which they are connected 

shall thereafter conduct night dasses in law for 
students preparing for the Bar. 



abl 



Ubrofy 

c) It shall provide an adequate library avail- It shall own a law library of not less than 

e for tlie use of the students. 5000 volumes. 



Faculty 

(d) It shall have among its teachersa sufficient Its faculty shall consist of at least three in- 

number giving their entire time to the school to structors who devote substantially all of their 

ensure actual personal acquaintance and influ- time to the work of the school, 
ence with the whole student body. 
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The additional qualifications required by the Association of American Law Schools 
have to do with the length of the academic yeeu:, the amount of classroom instruction 
required for the degree, the ascertainment of scholarship by examination, and the 
system of student records. These requirements are not likely to affect the number of 
law schools ultimately eligible for admission into this association. 

It is apparent that three years from now there will be no great difference between 
the list of law schools published by the Council on L^al Education and the list of 
law schools members of the Association of American Law Schools, except possibly in 
one respect. At present there is no agreement as to what should be done in the case 
of law schools that schedule their classroom sessions at hours convenient for self- 
supporting students, either exclusively or in connection with their other work. The 
two Associations neither define the distinction in the same way, nor do they adopt the 
same policy toward the type of work that they distinguish. The situation is further 
complicated by the fact that the rigorous exclusion of all night law work for bar 
examination purposes by the Law School Association, as shown above, applies only 
to schools that hereafter apply for admission into the Association. Schools that are 
already members are obliged to conform to the other standards noted, but may con- 
tinue to offer night work as freely as they please, provided that they grant only a 
limited amount of credit for such work toward their degree, on the basis of written 
examinations of the same standard as those given in the day school. 

Something certainly should be done to harmonize these divergent attitudes. There 
is much to be said in support of the proposition that full-time law work and part- 
time law work can each receive its highest development if each is kept as far as pos- 
sible from the other. From this point of view, which is in conformity with the prin- 
ciples enunciated in Training for the PxMic Profession qf the Law^ it would seem 
advisable for one professional group, represented in these two Associations, to con- 
centrate their activities upon the rendering of such encouragement and assistance as 
they can to conscientious exponents of the pure full-time type of school, and to leave 
to another group the task of developing the part-time type along independent lines, 
which shall make of it something more than a cheapened copy of an orthodox model. 
Or again, if the Law School Association should elect to pursue this policy, while the 
American Bar Association's Council goes farther and registers its specific approval 
of a few part-time schools that have unusually high standards, no great confusion 
would result. If, however, the membership of the Association of Law Schools is found 
ultimately to include schools not listed as conforming with American Bar Associa- 
tion standards, at the same time that it excludes schools that are thus listed, public 
confidence in the value of standards proclaimed or enforced by either Association 
will receive a serious blow. Schools not endorsed by either Association will be only 
too ready to attack the classification as arbitrary, in any event. It is greatly to be 
hoped that, before the new membership requirements of the LawSchool Association go 

* Oamtgit FowndaXixm ByiJlltiin Number Fifteen, 1921. 
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into effect, one or the other of the two Associations will take action calculated to throw 
the united support of both on the side of a single set of logically defensible standards. 
Meanwhile, the delay granted by the Law School Association, before obliging its 
members to conform to its increased requirements, leaves within it, for the time 
being, a considerable number of schools that do not as yet comply, on this account 
alone, with American Bar Association standards. In this connection the following 
table may be of interest. The precise number of law schools, within or without the 
Association of American Law Schools, that comply with these standards, cannot of 
course be determined until the Council has faced and solved the many knotty points 
of interpretation involved. No attempt to forestall its action in this respect is here 
intended. It is believed, however, that the figures quoted, giving the number of schools 
that show prima facie complismce with standards (a) and (b) of the American Bar 
Association (covering entrance requirements, duration of course, and treatment of 
part-time work) are outside figures. That is to say, the number of schools listed by 
the Council as complying can hardly be greater than this; elimination of schools on 
the basis of a more rigorous application of standards (a) and (b), or on the basis of 
inadequate libraries or of an insufficient number of teachers giving their entire time 
to the school, may reduce the number. The upper part of the table gives therefore a 
probably somewhat exaggerated impression of the number of law schools, relative to 
the whole number, of which the American Bar Association would to-day approve; 
comparison of the figures for last year and next measures the immediate effect of the 
Association's influence in inducing schools to comply with its standards. The lower 
half of the table shows that substantially all such schools are already members of the 
Association of American Law Schools, and enumerates the additional schools that 
constituted the membership of this Association between the December meetings of 
19^1 and 192S; comparison of the figures for the two academic years measures the 
progress of the Association toward the goal of an organization composed entirely of 
institutions that comply with American Bar Association standards. 

SCHOOLS SHOWING PRIMA FACIE COMPLIANCE WITH AMERICAN BAE ASSOCIATION 

STANDARDS (A) AND iB), COMPARED WITH TOTAL NUMBER OF LAW SCHOOLS, AND WITH 
SCHOOLS MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN LAW SCHOOLS 

I9gl-SIB 19SS-2S 

Total number of law schools in Continental United States 148 14<6 

Deduct schools not showing pWma/acM compliance with A. B. A. standards 117 108 

Schools showing |>n9ita/ad^ compliance with A. B. A. standards 31 38 

Deduct schools not members of A. A. L. S. S 2 

Members of A. A. L. S. showing prima/acM compliance with A. B. A. standards S9 36 

Add other schools members of A. A. L. S. 94 17 

Schools in Continental United States members of A. A. L. S. 63 

Add Philippine Islands and Canada S 

Total membership of A. A. L. S. 55 
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Before concluding this discussion of law school standards, reference should be 
made to the one resolution, adopted by the Washington Conference, that bears 
directly upon this phase of the general subject. This was the following: 

8. Further, we believe that law schools should not be operated as commercial 
enterprises, and that the compensation of any officer or member of its teaching 
staff should not depend on the number of students or on the fees received. 

This resolution does not, of course, affect in any way the activities of the Council 
on Legal Education, which in making its classification is bound to apply only the 
standards pi'escribed by its governing body. It is important, however, as a formula- 
tion of a suggested additional standard, the germ of which is to be found in the 
following resolution adopted thirty years ago by the American Bar Association: 

Resolved, That while fully approving the school method of study, and re- 
iterating the opinions expressed ten years affo that there should be at least 
one law school in each State, the Association deprecates the needless multiplica- 
tion of such schools, and especially of those conducted for the mere purpose of 
pecuniary profit.^ 

This same idea, usually phrased as a criticism of ^* proprietary law schools,'' has 
since then been often broached, especially by representatives of schools or depart- 
ments connected with collies and universities. Neither the American Bar Associa- 
tion, however, nor the Association of American Law Schools has thus far erected 
the presence or absence of commercialism into an objective test, to be rigorously 
applied in the classification or selection of law schools. The reason why this sugges- 
tion is now put forward can best be made clear by casting a brief backward glance 
at recent attempts to improve legal education by ^^standardization." 

The end sought to be attained by imposing objective standards upon educational 
institutions is to induce these institutions to possess certain characteristics, the pres- 
ence of which does not necessarily ensure that the education provided will be of the 
type or quality of which the standardizing agency would approve, but the absence of 
which may be regarded as fatal. The difficulty lies in the discovering and formulating 
of tests that, on the one hand, are capable of being objectively applied, and, on the 
other hand, mean much when we apply them. The search for these tests is not, in prac- 
tice, conducted in vacuo. It proceeds only after a number of institutions are already in 
existence, some of which are believed by the standardizing agency to be doing work 
of a type and quality that it is willing to endorse, while others are not. The attempt 
is made to define certain respects wherein the one group differs from the other, to the 
end that schools not already conforming to approved practice may be persuaded to do 
so; or, failing this, to accept the stigma of being unorthodox, if not positively inferior. 

It is obvious that as a means for improving legal education the method of stand- 
ardization has grave limitations. It operates to encoui*age not innovation, but imi- 
tation of what already exists. It tempts school authorities blindly to follow influential 

^ IS Repartt cf the American Bar Asaociation (1802), 9, 20. 
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opinioiiy rather than to build up their institutions along lines which they sincerely 
believe are best suited to the conditions that confront them and the ideals that they 
cherish. It was not standardization, but the independent constructive efforts of Lang- 
dell and Ames, that made of the Harvard Law School the leading school in the coun- 
try; and it will not be a blind following of this lead, at such distance as conditions 
permit, that will enable other schools to secure, or Harvard to retain, a similar repu- 
tation. None the less, following an era which has seen the development of nearly 150 
law schools, varying so widely from one another both in type and in degree of merit 
within each type, a classification of these institutions in accordance with objective 
standards will serve a valuable end. Even if it accomplishes nothing more than to 
reduce the number of elements in the problem from 150 to a few broad groups, con- 
cerning the relative merits of which controversy may intelligently proceed, this in 
itself will be a signal gain. While standardization is open to the theoretical objection 
that it may be carried so far as to block future progress, in practice there is little 
sign that this peril confronts American legal education to-day. The criticism that may 
be passed upon previous attempts to formulate standards is not that these standards 
as a rule block the proper development of the schools. It is that they have usually 
been quite inadequate to accomplish the purpose intended by their authors. 

The one signal success that has been achieved by the method of standardization 
has been the lengthening of the law school course. The number of schools main- 
taining a degree course that can be covered in less than three academic years, or their 
equivalent, has been reduced from 54 out of a total of 61 (88| per cent) in 1890, 
to 8 out of a total of 146 (5 per cent) in 192S. The major credit for this improve- 
ment undoubtedly belongs to the promulgation of the three year standard by the 
American Bar Association and the Association of American Law Schools, as de- 
scribed in the last Annual Report of the Carnegie Foundation.^ The same agencies 
have also contributed to a fairly general raising of entrance requirements up to at 
least a nominal high school level. 

Neither of these improvements, however, has affected the special evil that has arisen 
in several of our large cities. This has been the existence of night law schools that 
enable large numbers of self-supporting students to pass the existing inadequate bar 
examination tests, after a course of preparation that can be best described as a cheap- 
ened imitation of that provided by orthodox institutions. The legal profession is un- 
doubtedly in grave danger of being flooded by incompetents trained in this fashion. 
It has been with special reference to this evil that attempts have recently been made 
to formulate certain characteristics of a ^^ good " law school. No one believes that the 
presence of these characteristics in itself ensures the worth of a law school. On the other 
hand, it has been believed that all worthy law schools possess these characteristics, 
and it has been hoped that schools of the character above described could not acquire 
them and yet remain on their present low level. 

* 16 Annual Report (1921), 89. 
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Four different standards have been promulgated^ separately or together, with this 
end in view. None of them has accomplished, or seems likely to accomplish, the re- 
sults intended by its authors. 

The most obvious deficiency of the schools in question is the scantiness of the train- 
ing they are in a position to give to their students, able as these are to devote only 
part of their time to their studies. Early attempts at standardization took the form, 
accordingly, of attempting to remedy this defect. In the first such attempt, the mis- 
take was made of confusing the amount of training received by the student with the 
number of classroom hours of instruction offered by the school. The standard took 
the form of an injunction to all law schools to offer not less than a certain number 
of hours of instruction each week. This prescribed minimum was set at a figure so 
high that it could not conveniently be met by night law schools that were operating 
on the plan of holding sessions only on alternate evenings. On the other hand, if re- 
gard was to be paid to the exigencies of the orthodox schools, it could not be set at 
a figure so high that the unorthodox could not meet it by holding sessions five or six 
evenings a week. The only efiect of the promulgation of this standard, Uierefore, was 
to encourage night law schools to fill in their intermediate evenings with classroom 
work, instead of leaving these evenings free for preparation. The total amount of time 
that any student could devote to his training was in no way affected. Increased class- 
room work inevitably involved diminished time available for study. In other words, 
the tendency is to carry the student over a greater amount of ground even more super- 
ficially than before. This is one of the few instances in which there is reason to be- 
lieve that the promulgation of a standard not merely has done no good, but has 
worked positive injury to law schools. 

A second attempt to remedy the scantiness of training provided by these schools 
took the form of requiring them to train their students during a greater number of 
years than the three years that were regarded as adequate in the case of schools that 
command the entire time of their students. This is a distinct improvement over the 
preceding idea. That the course of these schools should be lengthened is one of the 
recommendations contained in Training for the Public Profession of the Law. The 
recommendation is there put forward,however, with a view to the development of these 
schools along their own independent lines. In so far as the intention of those favor- 
ing this standard is to convert night schools into the practical equivalent of *^ full- 
time" schools, this intention is not likely to be realized. What is contemplated is the 
piecing together of a large number of years, during each of which the students for 
whose particular benefit the school exists can devote only a small amount of time to 
their studies. This cannot be r^arded as the educational equivalent of a smaller num- 
ber of years during each of which, if the school is properly conducted, students are 
required to devote a much greater amount of time to their studies. The difference may 
be brought home to the reader by a homely illustration. A properly conducted full- 
time school may be likened to a short thick rope; a night or part-time school, to a 
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thin one. If the thin rope is made sufficiently long, it may be ^'equivalent" to the 
other in the sense that it contains the same amount of hemp. This is not an equiva- 
lence that is of much practical importance, however, when we are looking for a piece 
of rope to put to some particular use. That night or part-time law schools can be 
made to serve their particular uses, as adequately as the best full-time law schools 
serve theirs, is the proposition advanced in Training for the PtMic Profession of 
the Law. This does not mean, however, that the one type can be substituted for the 
other. 

Recognition of this fact that night schools cannot be made the equivalent of day 
schools, coupled with skepticism as to the possibility of making anything else out of 
them, suggested a third remedy for the evil in question. This took the form of a frontal 
attack upon all night instruction in law, as such. The standard erected for ''good" law 
schools, that is to say, was that they must schedule their classroom hours during the 
daytime. This drastic remedy, if it had been supported by public and professional 
opinion, would at least have had the merit of curing this particular evil. Professor 
Redlich, however, in his special study of the case method prepared for the Cam^e 
Foundation, expressed the opinion that night law schools in themselves w^ere not 
evil.* In Training for the Public Prqfessian of the Law^ an argument was presented 
tending to show that night or part-time law schools, if properly organized and con- 
ducted, are inherently desirable, and ought by no means to be abolished. The writer's 
reasoning was adopted in the Report of the Special Committee to the Section of Legal 
Education, in a passage containing the following unqualified statements : 

It follows that opportunities must be given to those who are obliged to sup- 
port themselves during their legal studies. If a man has completed two years, or, 
better still, four years, of a coUege course, he will do best if he attends a law 
school which commands substantially all of his working time. But if he has come 
to the point where he finds it necessary to support himself, and perhaps his fam- 
ily, he should not be denied admission to the public profession of the law. For 
such a maji the afternoon or evening school is the only recourse. 

But in recognizing the necessity for afternoon and evening schools, we do not 
recognize the propriety of permitting such schools to operate with low educa- 
tional standards.' 

Finally, the resolutions drafted by this Committee and adopted by the American 
Bar Association explicitly endorse, as we have seen, part-time law work pursued under 
the conditions described. A strong feeling against all night or part-time law work 
still persists among many representatives of the full-time type of law school, but con- 
demnation of law schools on the sole ground that they engage in this sort of work 
has been officially repudiated as part of the current professional movement for the 
improvement of legal education. 

TTiis does not mean, however, that the promoters of this movement are not alive 

* Redlich, Josef, The Cofnm€m Law and the Case Method in American University Law SchooU^ Camevie Pounda* 
tion Bulletin Number Bight. 1914. pp. 07, e&-71. 

' For the complete argument, see 46 Beports of the American Bar AtsodaUon (1921), 684-686. 
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to the injury that is wrought by many night law schools as at present organized and 
conducted. It means merely that in the effort to remedy this evil the standardizers 
have shifted to still a fourth objective test. Under the American Bar Association 
resolutions the second standard enumerated above — the requirement of a longer 
course for such schools — has been preserved, but this is fortified by a requirement 
that such schools, equally with all others, shall require as a condition of admission 
at least two years of study in a college. There are additional requirements in regard 
to the library and the composition of the faculty, but it appears clearly from the 
attendant discussion that reliance is placed mainly upon the two college years to 
attain the end in view. This end is believed by some to be the killing off of all part- 
time law work by indirection, and doubtless some of those who support this standard 
do so in the hope that it will accomplish this precise result. Consistently with the 
principles expressed by the leaders of the movement, however, their aims in apply- 
ing this standard to all law schools equally may be phrased as follows. They hope 
that within a reasonable period two developments will have occurred : First, that there 
will be enough afternoon or evening law schools with lengthened courses and entrance 
requirements of two college years to satisfy the conceded necessity for this type of 
institution. Second, that the work done by part-time schools complying with these 
standards will be sufficiently comparable with that done by strictly orthodox law 
schools to merit specific endorsement by the American Bar Association. 

Although prediction is always dangerous, another outcome seems more probable. 
This is that most part-time schools will not comply with the standards,^ and that in 
the case of the few that do, compliance will take the form of i*equiring two years of 
part-time preparation, denominated as of collegiate grade, but conducted often in 
preparatory departments established by the law schools themselves. A similar devel- 
opment of pre-legal departments occurred in several states when the requirement of 
a high school education or its equivalent was forced upon law schools by changes in the 
bar admission rules. A similar development of pre-medical departments occurred when 
entrance requirements of one year of college work were first forced upon medical 
schools through the activities of the Council on Medical Education.' Legal education 
is not medical education. It is, therefore, entirely possible that there may be devel- 
oped by this means a new and useful type of part-time law school, which takes its 
students directly from the high school and gives them a course covering six or seven 
years, during the first two of which attention is paid to matters other than technical 
law. The particular qualities, however, that it is sought to develop by college train- 
ing have been well described by the leaders in the current movement as enlargement 
of understanding and sympathies, and introduction to the habit of independent and 

* A Tigorons propaganda against them is now being put forth under the name of the National Association of Eren- 
ing Law Schools. 

' For criticism of these pre-medical departments due to the action of the Council in imposing its requirements upon 
all sections of the country without reference to the local development of schools and colleges, see 9 AnnwU Report, 
Cameffie Fbundation (1914), 02-66. 
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vigorous thought.^ It does not seem likely that institutions of this sort can do much 
to develop just these qualities. 

It is because all of the standards discussed above seem of doubtful practical utility 
for accomplishing the results intended by their authors that the suggestion is now 
made that the evil should be attacked from still a fifth angle. In the case of most of 
the schools now under fire, the deficiencies complained of may all be ascribed to the 
fact that, in the absence of endowments, the institutions are run as commercial en- 
terprises, supported solely by the fees of their students. Would not the single most 
useful standard be an insistence that this should not be? Do away with all schools 
whose officers and teachers either are tempted by the love of gain, or are forced by 
the competition of rivals, to debase their entrance requirements and their instruction 
to the level that will yield the largest financial return, and will not the evil com- 
plained of be in a fair way of being remedied? 

The trouble with this proposed standard lies partly in the difiiculty of its appli- 
cation. Most so-called proprietary law schools are organized in the form of corpora- 
tions not conducted for profit, under nominally independent boards of trustees. If 
there is a genuine profiteer, he receives his profit in the guise of a salary. And it may 
be noted in passing that the gains to be derived from this form of commercial enter- 
prise under present conditions are not usually large. There are few heads of inde- 
pendent law schools but would jump at the chance of securing adequate endowment 
for their schools on condition that they bind themselves to receive no greater per- 
sonal compensation than that enjoyed by the dean of a university law department. 
Furthermore, university trustees being as they are, it is regrettably true that the 
compensation of officers and teachers even in one of these departments is sometimes 
materially aflected by the number of students in the department; to lay down the 
broad principle that it never should be, is somewhat of a counsel of perfection. Finally 
it is worth recalling that very primitive independent or proprietary law schools at 
one time carried almost the entire burden of institutionalized legal education in this 
country, because the colleges were not yet willing or able to enter this field. These 
schools perished ultimately, not because anybody sternly disapproved of them, but 
simply for the reason that the colleges, when they did undertake the work, were able 
to do it a great deal better. More recently the public has come to demand that access 
into the l^al profession should be made possible for young men who are debarred 
from attending the orthodox full-time schools, not because, in character and native 
ability, they are inferior to the general run of students who do attend, but solely 
because they or their families cannot pay the price. With few exceptions the colleges 
and universities have either ignored or have most insufficiently satisfied this demand. 
A second crop of proprietary law schools has accordingly arisen to perform a public 
service that the universities have been unwilling to undertake. Most of these schools 

^ ** Report of the Special Committee of the Section on Legal Education,*' 46 Reports of the American BarAasociO' 
fion (1921X688. 
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perform this service very badly. In the effort to inject into the legal profession young 
men who ought to be there, they inject a great many who ought not. The construc- 
tive remedy for this grave evil would seem to be to perform the service weU, rather 
than to denounce those who are performing it inadequately. 

This is not to say that the dangers inherent in conducting legal education on a 
commercial basis ought to be ignored. If the American Bar Association were now first 
discussing what standards it should put itself squarely back of, there is something to 
be scdd in favor of the proposition that it should declare itself as endorsing, for in- 
stance, only schools that possess a certain endowment, or are connected with colleges 
and universities that possess a certain endowment. There is something also to be 
said, however, in support of the proposition that it is more practicable to set up 
standards to which the commercially minded cannot, as a matter of fact, conform 
than it is to decree that no school shall be endorsed if its authorities appear to be 
governed by commercial motives. In any case, the question is now hardly an open 
one. The American Bar Association has committed itself to a certain specific set of 
standards; the Council on Legal Education is actively engaged in the task of inter- 
preting and applying them; only confusion would be caused if the problem should be 
approached from this different angle now. It is surely best to see first what sustained 
effort along the present lines will accomplish, before proceeding to a revision of 
standards. 

II. Bar Admission Requibements 

The second line of activity upon which the American Bar Association embarked in 
1921 was an agitation to improve state requirements for admission to legal practice. 
The duly constituted authorities of the several states are to be urged to restrict ad- 
mission to the bar to applicants who have graduated from law schools complying with 
American Bar Association standards and, in addition, have passed an examination 
conducted by public authority. As was pointed out in the last Annual Report of the 
Carnegie Foundation,^ the term ^^bar'' is somewhat ambiguous. The language of the 
resolutions is capable of being construed to mean that the American Bar Association 
would be satisfied if these proposed requirements were applied to a specially consti- 
tuted inner or upper bar, such as almost all other countries possess, and that it would 
not insist that the privilege of engaging in any kind of legal practice should be thus 
restricted. It is one of the special merits of the resolutions iiiat in this, as in other 
respects, they are phrased in broad and flexible terms, calculated to enable their text 
to outlast many changes in interpretation. The time is clearly not ripe, however, 
for interpreting them in the sense indicated. It is apparent from the tenor of the 
discussion stimulated by the publication of Traimngfor the PtMic Profession of 
the Law that the judgment therein expressed — ^^The legalistic tradition of a gen- 
eral practitioner of law has been too long established in this country to be lightly 

^ 16 Annual Report (1021), 06. 
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overturned "* — is if anything an understatement of the truth. The suggestion that 
we may ultimately have to revise our views in regard to this matter is the one feature 
of the Bulletin that has been almost contemptuously dismissed. The indivisibility of 
the legal profession is as much a fetish of the existing generation of lawyers as it was 
forty years ago.^ It is with reference, therefore, to a current project to restrict admis- 
sion to the entire legal profession in the manner described that the resolutions adopted 
by the Washington Conference are of interest. 

These resolutions, omitting Resolution 3 already quoted,^ were as follows: 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Bar Associations adopt the fol- 
lowing statement in regard to legal education : 

1. The great complexity of modem legal regulations requires for the proper 
performance of legal services lawyers of broad general education and thorough 
legal training. The legal education which was fairly adequate under simpler eco- 
nomic conditions is inadequate to-day. It is the duty of the legal profession to 
strive to create and maintain standards of legal education and rules of admis- 
sion to the bar which will protect the public both from incompetent legal ad- 
visers and from those who would disregard the obligations of professional service. 
This duty can best be performed by the organized efforts of bar associations. 

S. We endorse with the following explanations the standards with respect to 
admission to the Bar, adopted by tiie American Bar Association on September 
1, 1921 : 

Every candidate for admission to the Bar should give evidence of graduation 
from a law school complying with the following standards : 

(a) It shall require as a condition of admission at least two years of study in 
a college. 

(b) It shall require its students to pursue a course of three years duration if 
they devote substantially all of their working time to their studies, and a longer 
course, equivalent in the number of working hours, if they devote only part of 
their worlcing time to their studies. 

(c) It shallprovide an adequate library available for the use of the students. 

(d) It shall have among its teachers a sufficient number giving their entire 
time to the school to ensure actual personal acquaintance and influence with the 
whole student body. 

4f. We agree with the American Bar Association that graduation from a law 
school should not confer the right of admission to the Bar, and that every can- 
didate should be subjected to examination by public authority other than the 
authority of the law school of which he is a graduate. 

5. Since the legal profession has to do with the administration of the law, and 
since public officials are chosen from its ranks more frequently than from the 
ranks of any other profession or business, it is essential that the legal profession 
should not become the monoply of any economic class. 

6. We endorse the American Bai* Association's standards for admission to the 
Bar because we are convinced that no such monopoly will result from adopting 
them. In almost every part of the country a young man of small means can, by 

» Page 419. 

* Compare on page 269 of the same volume the views expressed by Delafleld in 1876 and by Wellman in 1881. 

' See above, page 9. 
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energy euid perseverance, obtain the college and law-school education which the 
standards require. And we understand that in applying the rule requiring two 
years of study in a college, educational experience other than that acquired in 
an American college may, in proper cases, oe accepted as satisfying the require- 
ment of the rule, if equivalent to two years of coUege work. 

•7. We believe that the adoption of these standards will increase the efficiency 
and strengthen the character of those coming to the practice of law, and will 
therefore tend to improve greatly the administration of justice. We therefore 
urge the bar associations oi the several states to draft rules of admission to the 
Bar carrying the standards into effect and to take such action as they may deem 
advisable to procure their adoption. 

8. Whenever any state does not at present afford such educational oppor- 
tunities to young men of small means as to warrant the immediate adoption of 
the standards we urge the bar associations of the state to encourage and help 
the establishment and maintenance of good law schools and colleges, so that the 
standards may become practicable as soon as possible. 

9. We believe that adequate intellectual requirements for admission to the 
Bar will not only increase the efficiency of those admitted to practice but will 
aJso strengthen their moral character. But we are convinced that high ideals of 
professional duty must come chiefly from an understanding of the traditions 
and standards of the Bar through study of such traditions and standards and 
by the personal contact of law students with members of the Bar who are marked 
by real interest in younger men, a love of their profession and a keen apprecia- 
tion of the importance of its best traditions. We realize the difficulty of creating 
this kind of personal contact, especially in large cities; nevertheless, we believe 
that much can be accomplished oy the intelligent cooperation between commit- 
tees of the Bar and law school faculties. 

10. We therefore urge courts and bar associations to charge themselves with 
the du^ of devising means for bringing law students in contact with membei*s 
of the Bar from whom they will learn, by example and precept, that admission 
to the Bar is not a mere license to carry on a trade, but that it is an entrance 
into a profession with honorable traditions of service which they ai'e bound to 
maintain. 

Resolved, That the delegates and alternates from each state shall nominate 
one person to represent the State on a committee to be known as "The Advis- 
ory Committee on Legal Education of the Conference of Bar Association Dele- 
gates." The duty of the Committee shall be to advise and cooperate with the 
Section of Legal Education and Admissions to the Bar of the American Bar 
Association to promote the adoption of the standards of legal education and 
admission to the Bar approved by this Conference, and encourage the improve- 
ment of legal education. 

Analyzing the resolutions, it will be observed that in part they merely follow 
lines already laid down by the American Bar Association. Thus the principle of an 
independently conducted bar examination for all applicants, as opposed to the privi- 
lege now enjoyed by many schools^ of having their graduates exempted from edu- 
cational tests, is reaffirmed in somewhat clearer language.' The local bar associations 

^ See below, patre 84. ' ReaolutioD 4. 
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are urged to draft rules for canning all the recommendations into effect,^ and an 
advisory committee has been constituted to cooperate with the Section of Legal 
Education of the American Bar Association for the purpose of promoting the adop- 
tion of the standards.* In part, also, the resolutions advocate the adoption of an 
additional method of promoting moral character among law students: namely, by 
bringing them in contact with members of the bar.* In part, however, they embody 
a distinct weakening in the resolutions as originally understood. **We endorse with 
the following explanations the standards with respect to admission to the Bar, 
adopted by the American Bar Association on September 1, 1921."^ It is to this phase 
of the Conference's action that attention is now particularly directed. 

The explanations or concessions made by the Conference are two in number. The 
first appears in the last sentence of Resolution 6, which seems to mean that applicants 
for admission to the bar must in all cases be graduates of a law school, and of a law 
school that requires in general as a condition of admission at least two years of study 
in an American college; but that if any such law school admits individual students 
who have had other educational experience that may properly be regarded as the 
equivalent of this, and grants them a degree, such graduates, equally with others, shall 
be permitted to take the bar examination. It is not clear whether this broadening 
of the admission requirements is to be optional with the authorities of the school, or 
whether it is to be a policy imposed upon them by state authority. 

A rule of this sort, if conscientiously administered, would be entirely reasonable. 
It would be regarded by many as distinctly preferable to the educational lockstep that 
would be created if all applicants for admission to the bar were required to march 
through identical institutions in order to secure both the general and the technical 
phases of their preparation. On the other hand, it may be pointed out that the term 
^* equivalent," as commonly employed in rules for admission to law schools or to legal 
practice, has acquired an unsavory reputation among those who are honestly seeking 
to promote higher standards. Efforts to establish a high school standard have too 
often produced only a rule that a high school education **or its equivalent" must be 
obtained. As actually administered, this rule has usually meant that almost anybody 
is let in. It is greatly to be hoped that the use of this term by the Conference is 
not an indication that in the effort to secure favorable action by state authorities, 
the solid substance of the recommendations is going to be sacrificed in favor of an 
empty shell. It would be a pity if a movement so auspiciously begun should end in 
the adoption of rules for admission that would be acclaimed as in ^'substantial com- 
pliance" with the standards endorsed, but that in reality would leave us no better 
off than we are to-day. Concessions that appear to those who make them to concern 
only minor points may easily wreck the entire undertaking. 

Tlie second explanation or concession contained in these resolutions is more far- 
reaching. It springs from recognition of the fact that the practice of the law is a pub- 

* Resolution 7. ' Pinal rewlution. ' ResolntionB 9 and 10. * RMolution 2. 
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lie function, that the legal profession is part of the governmental machinery of the 
state, and that therefore, in a self-governing community, requirements for admis- 
sion to this profession must be formulated in accordance with a certain fundamental 
principle. This principle, first enunciated definitely, it is believed, in Training for 
the Public Profession of the LaWy may be briefly stated as follows : It is as essential 
to a democratic community as it is to any other that its lawyers should be compe- 
tent; but it is also essential that in the pursuit of competency steps should not 
inadvertently be taken that would make the privilege of practising law virtually the 
monopoly of a favored economic group. The legal profession must be kept accessible 
to all classes of the population. This does not mean, as has been erroneously stated 
by certain critics of the volume, that the profession should be readily or easily ac- 
cessible to members of any class. It does mean that, in so far as this is possible, it 
should be as easy for a young man of limited means to secure admission to the legal 
profession as it is for one better provided with this world's goods. It seemed to the 
author that the only method of accomplishing this end, and of providing at the 
same time admission requirements sufficiently rigorous to qualify all lawyers for the 
peculiar privileges and extraordinary responsibilities that are theirs, is to differ- 
entiate the profession. The Special Committee of the Section of L^al Education 
repudiated this conclusion, but accepted the principle itself. It invoked it, however, 
only as the basis of its endorsement of part-time law work, already cited.^ The reso- 
lutions drafted by the Committee, and subsequently adopted by the American Bar 
Association, could be understood therefore to constitute a programme that is recom- 
mended for immediate adoption in all the states. The Conference, on the other hand, 
gives to the principle a much wider application. First, in Resolution 5, the principle 
itself is succinctly stated. Then, in the first part of Resolution 6, it is used as a touch- 
stone by which the validity of the proposed standards in general is to be tested: 
these are defended as in harmony with it. Finally, in Resolution 8, the Conference 
asserts, by implication, that these standards should not be put into effect in any state 
which does not at present afford sufficient educational opportunities to young men of 
small means. In such states it urges the bar associations to endorse the establishment 
and maintenance of good law schools, as a necessary step toward the adoption of the 
standards. 

More clearly, therefore, than when they were first promulgated, it now appears that 
these standards, well calculated though they are to further competence and moral char- 
acter among members of the legal profession, are not to be pressed for immediate 
adoption in all the states. They are recommended only to states that afford such edu- 
cational opportunities to young men of small means as will warrant this action in 
the light of the above principle. 

How many states now afibrd adequate opportunities of this sort ? The Conference 
optimistically asserts that already ^*In almost every part of the country a young man 

* See abore. page 12. 
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of small means can, by energy and perseverance, obtain the college and law-school 
education which the standards require." Taking the words literally, the statement is 
probably true; a very exceptional young man of small means can always satisfy these, 
or for that matter any standards. The distinguished authority, however, who was in- 
vited by the Conference to enlighten them as to the educational opportunities open 
to this class to secure two years of college training made clear how limited these op- 
portunities are. A young man of smaU means, in order to realize his ambition, must 
possess much more energy and perseverance and mental and physical vigor than does 
one who is not handicapped by economic burdens.^ Until this situation is dianged, 
either by an enormous expansion of scholarship and loan funds in full-time colleges, 
or by a much greater development of part-time colleges than now exists, the actual 
number of students who are putting themselves through college may be considerable 
as compared with the number whose families are putting them through, but it is 
bound to be disproportionately small relative to the size of the social elements repre- 
sented. Whether under these circumstances a requirement of two years of college 
training, as a condition for admission to the public profession of the law, can be jus- 
tified as in accordance with the principle invoked, is a question that can be decided 
only by the bar associations, the judges, the legislatures, and the enlightened public 
opinion of the individual states. The great achievement of the Washington Confer- 
ence has been to formulate underlying principles in such a way as greatly to narrow 
the issues open to discussion. 

This discussion may not lead quickly to full realization of the ideal endorsed by 
the American Bar Association, but the general interest evoked by it cannot fail to 
result in an immediate and highly desirable advance. It is not generally realized how 
deplorable are the bar admission requirements in some states. In succeeding pages 
some data bearing upon this are assembled, in the hope that they may point the way 
to certain improvements that can certainly be effected at once, without prejudice to 
such more radical reformation of the statutes or rules as may eventually prove desir- 
able and practicable. 



^ Special Settion on Legal EducaUon of the Conference of Bar AeaodaUon Delegatee held under the Auepiees of 
the American Bar AeeoctaUon^ 1022, pp. 51, 68, BO. 



RESIDENTIAL DEGREE^CONFERRING LAW SCHOOLS IN 

OPERATION, 1922-23 

The following list of law schools is given in the form employed in successive An- 
nual Reports, beginning with that published in 1920. The conventional symbols 
attached to each school measure roughly the extent of lis prima facie compliance 
with the three standards, affecting the amount of time devoted by students to their 
work, that are formulated in standards (a) and (b) of the American Bar Association.^ 
That is to say, the roman numerals show the number of college years that are re- 
quired for admission to regular standing as candidate for a degree, without regard 
to the complications produced by the admission of special students, etc., or of reg- 
ular students with entrance conditions. The letter M (morning) denotes that class- 
room sessions are held during the regular working hours of the day, and that there- 
fore students are, or may be, required to devote to their studies all of their time not 
needed for necessary recreation; while the letters A and E denote that classroom ses- 
sions are held at other hours, more generally convenient for self-supporting students. 
The arabic numerals show the duration of the law school course, in academic years 
or their equivalent, without reference to the question whether, in the case of "mixed 
full-time and part-time schools," a degree is conferred for part-time work. Attention 
is particularly directed to the fact that the term *^ Equivalent,'' when it appears in 
connection with the symbols, does not mean "or something like this." It is used in the 
narrowly technical sense explained in the concluding Summeuy, and means some- 
thing very different from the sharp distinction between college and law school years 
that is demanded by American Bar Association standards. 

The table on the following page shows the composition of the five broad groups 
of law schools distinguished in the Summary, at selected years between 1890 and the 
War with Germany, and for each year since publication of these current lists. Minor 
corrections have been made in the figures for previous years, in the light of informa- 
tion secured since the publication of Training for the Public Prqfession qfthe Law, 
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A Bulletin containing more comprehensive and detailed information in r^ard to 
contemporary law schools will be published as soon as material already collected by 
the Foundation can be brought up to date by information secured from the schools. 



Birmingham 
Tuscaloosa 



Tucson 



Little Rock 



ALABAMA 

Birmingham-Southern College, Law School 
University of Alabama, School of Law 

ARIZONA 
The University of Arizona, School of Law 

ARKANSAS 

Arkansas Law School 



IAE3 
M8 



IMS 



£2 



Berkeley 
Los Angeles 



Palo Alto 

Sacramento 
San Francisco 



San Jose 



Boulder 
Denver 



CALIFORNIA 

University of California, School of Jurisprudence IIM4 or IIIM 3 

Loyola College, St. Vincent's School of Law E4 
University of Southern California, College of Law IIM 8, IIE5 

Southwestern University, School of Law M3, E4 

Stanford University, The Law School IIM4 or 

Equivalent of IIIM8 

Sacramento Law School E4 
University of California, Heistings College of 

the Law IIM8 

St. Ignatius College, The College of Law £4 

San Francisco Law School £4 
Y. M. C. A., United Y. M. C. A. Schools, Even- 

ing Law College £4^ 

University of Santa Clara, Institute of Law IIE8 



COLORADO 

University of Colorado, School of Law 
University of Denver, School of Law 
Westminster Law School 



IIM3 

IA8 

£3 



New Haven 



Washington 



CONNECTICUT 
Yale University, School of Law 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

The Catholic University of Americ€^ The School of Law 
The Frelinghuysen University, The John M. 

Langston School of Law (colored) 
Georgetown University, School of Law 
George Washington University, Law School 
Howard University, School of Law (colored) 



IIIM8 or 
IIIM4 

MS 

£8 

M8,A8 

M8,A8 

AE8 
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Washington 



De Land 
Gainesville 



Athens 
Atlanta 

Macon 



Moscow 



Bloomington 
Chicago 



Springfield 
Urbana 



Angola 

Bloomington 

Indianapolis 

Notre Dame 
Valparaiso 



Des Moines 
Iowa City 

Lawrence 
Topeka 



LIST OF LAW SCHOOLS 

National University Law School 
Washington College of Law 
Y. M. C. A., Department of Education, Wash- 
ington Law School 

FLORIDA 

John B. Stetson University, The College of Law 
University of Florida, College of Law 

GEORGIA 

University of Georgia, Law Department 
Atlanta Law School 

Emory University, The Lamar School of Law 
The Mercer University, The School of Law 

IDAHO 
The University of Idaho, The CoUege of Law 

ILLINOIS 

Illinois Wesleyan University, College of Law 

Chicago Kent College of Law 

Chicago Law School 

De Paul University, College of Law 

The John Marshall Law School 

Loyola University, School of Law 

Mayo College of Law 

Northwestern University, The Law School 

The University of Chicago, The Law School 

Webster College of Law 

Lincoln College of Law 

University of Illinois, College of Law 

INDIANA 

Tri-State College, School of Law 

Indiana University, School of Law 

Benjamin Harrison Law School 

University of Indianapolis, Indiana Law School 

University of Notre Dame, College of Law 

Valparaiso University, Law School 

IOWA 

Drake University, The Collie of Law 

The State University of Iowa, College of Law 

KANSAS 

The University of Kansas, Sdiool of Law 
Washburn College, The School of Law 



£8 
A8 

£8 



Mi 

MS 



M8 

nMS 

MS 



IMS 



AS 

£3 

A8,ES 

MS, £4 

ES 

IIMS, E4 

AS, £4 

•IIIMS or 

IIIM4 

IIIMS 

£S 

M8,£S 

IIMS or 

IIM4 

A2 
IIMS 
£2 
MS 
IMS 
MS 



IIMS 
IIMS 



IIMS 

IIMS or 

Equivalent 
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Lexington 
Louisville 



Baton Rouge 
New Orleans 



Baltimore 



Boston 



Cambridge 
Springfield 

Worcester 



Ann Arbor 
Detroit 



Minneapolis 



St. Paul 



Oxford 



Columbia 
Kansas City 
St. Louis 



KENTUCKY 

University of Kentucky, College of Law 

Jefrei*son School of Law 

University of Louisville, Law Department 

LOUISIANA 

Louisiana State University) The Law School 

Loyola University, School of Law 

Tulane University of Louisiana, College of Law 

MARYLAND 
The University of Maryland, The School of Law 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston University, The School of Law 

Y. M. C. A., Normeastern University, School of 

Law 
Portia Law School 
Suffolk Law School 
Harvard University, The Law School 
Y. M. C. A., Northeastern University, School of 

Law, Springfield Division 
Y. M. C. A., Northeastern University, School of 

Law, Worcester Division 

MICHIGAN 

University of Michigan, Law School 
Y. M. C. A., Detroit College of Law 
University of Detroit, Law School 

MINNESOTA 

Minnesota College of Law 
Northwestern College of Law 
University of Minnesota, The Law School 
Y. M. C. A., Law School of Minneapolis 
St Paul College of Law 

MISSISSIPPI 
University of Mississippi, The Law School 

MISSOUBI 

The University of Missouri, School of Law 

Kansas Ci^ School of Law 

Bent6n College of Law 

City College of Law and Finance, School of Law 

St. Louis University, Institute of Law 

Washington University, The School of Law 



IMS 
A3 



IM8 

E8 

IMS 



£8 



MS 

£4 
A4,£4 

£4 
♦IIIMS 

£4 

£4 



IIM3 

AS, £3 

IMS, IAS 



£S 

£S 

IIMS 

£4 

£4 



MS 



IIMS 

A4,£4 

£4 

AS, £S 

IIMS, II£4 

IMS 
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Missoula 



Lincoln 
Omaha 



Newark 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Ithaca 

New York City 



Syracuse 



Chapel Hill 

Durham 
Wake Forest 
Wilmington 



Grand Forks 



Ada 
Cincinnati 



Cleveland 



IIM3 



IIM3 

IIM3, E4 

E4 



AS, E8 



MS 

MS 

IIMS 

MS, AS, E3 

IIIM8 

MS, A3, E3 

A3, ES 

MS, AS, ES 

IIMS 



Columbus 
Toledo 

^ No new ftudents admitted. 



MONTANA 
University of Montana, The School of Law 

NEBRASKA 

The University of Nebraska, College of Law 
The Creighton University, College of Law 
University of Omaha, Omaha School of Law 

NEW JERSEY 
New Jersey Law School 

NEW YORK 

Union University, Albany Law School 

The University of Buffalo, Department of Law 

Cornell University, The College of Law 

St. Lawrence University, Brooklyn Law School 

Columbia University, School of Law 

Fordham University, School of Law 

New York Law School 

New York University, School of Law 

Syracuse University, College of Law 

NORTH CAROLINA 

University of North Carolina, The School of 

Law IIMS 

Trinity College, School of Law IIMS 

Wake Forest Collie, School of Law IMS 

Wilmington Law ^hool ES 

NORTH DAKOTA 

The University of North Dakotfi^ The School 

of Law IIMS 

OHIO 

Ohio Northern University, College of Law MS 

St. Xavier College, College of Law E4 

University of Cincinnati, College of Law IIMS 

Y. M. C. A., Night Law School E4 
Baldwin- Wallace College, The Cleveland Law 

School AS, ES 
Western Reserve University, The Franklin 

Thomas Backus Law School IIIMS 
Ohio Northern University, The John Marshall 

School of Law MS, AS, ES 

Spencerian School, Lake Erie School of Law ES 

The Ohio State University, College of Law IIMS 
Y. M. C. A., Department of Education, Evening 

Law School E4 

St. John's University, Law Department ES* 
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Youngstown 



Norman 



Eugene 

Portland 

Salem 



Carlisle 
Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 



Providence 



Columbia 
Greenville 



Vermillion 



Chattanooga 

Knoxville 

Lebanon 

Memphis 

Nashville 



Austin 
Waco 



Salt Lake City 



Charlottesville 

Lexington 

Richmond 



Y. M. C. A., The Youngstown Institute of Tech- 
nology, The Youngstown School of Law 

OKLAHOMA 
University of Oklahoma^ The School of Law 

OREGON 

The University of Oregon, The School of Law 
Northwestern College of Law 
Willamette University, College of Law 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Dickinson CoU^e, The Dickinson School of Law 
The Temple University, School of Law 
University of Pennsylvania, The Law School 
Duquesne University, School of Law 
University of Pittsburgh, School of Law 

RHODE ISLAND 

Y. M. C. A., Northeastern University, School of 
Law, Providence Division 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

University of South Carolina, School of Law 
Furman University, Law Department 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

University of South Dakotfi^ School of Law 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga College of Law 
The University of Tennessee, College of Law 
Cumberland University, Law School 
University of Memphis, Law School 
Vanderbilt University, The Law School 

TEXAS 

The University of Texas, The School of Law 
Baylor University, Department of Law 

UTAH 

University of Utah, School of Law 

VIRGINIA 

The University of Virginia, Department of Law 
Washington and Lee University, School of Law 
University of Richmond, The T. C. Williams 
School of I^w 



E4 



IMS 



IIM8 
E4 
A8 



M8 

E4 

♦IIIM8 

E3 

IIIAS^ 



£4 



M8 
MS 



IIM8 



E2 

IMS 

Ml 

A8,E8 

M8 



IIM8 
IMS 



IMS 



IIMS 
IM8 

M8,E4 



* Stadents not demoting Uieir entire time to the School are aswUly employed in law oflBces. 
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Seattle 
Spokane 

Morgan town 



Madison 
Milwaukee 



WASHINGTON 

University of Washington, School of Law 
Gonzaga University, Department of Law 

WEST VIRGINIA 

West Virginia University, The College of Law 

WISCONSIN 
The University of Wisconsin, Law School 



Laramie 



Marquette University, College of Law 

WYOMING 
University of Wyoming, The Law School 



IIM8 
IIE4 



IMS 



IIM3 
IMS or 
Equivalent, E4 

IIMS 



LIST OF LAW SCHOOLS 
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SUMMARY 



Offering Courses of Standard 

Length 
High-entrance fuU-time schools 



•IIIM3 


2 


*IIIM8 or IIIM4 


1 


III MS or IIIM4 


1 


IIIM8 


8 


IIIA8 


1 


IIM4 or IIIM3 


1 


IIM4 or Eq. of IIIM3 


1 


IIM3 or IIM4 


1 


IIM8 


26 


IIM8 or Equivalent 


188 



Low-entrance JitU-time achoals 

IM8 14 

M8 16 30 («i%) 

Part-time schools 



IA8 


1 




M2 


A4,E4 


2 




Ml 


AS, E4 


1 






A8 


4 






A3, E8 


7 






TARS 


1 






AE3 


1 




A2 


IIE4 


1 




E2 


£4^ 


1 






E4 


19 






IIE3 


1 






E8 


15 54 


(57%) 


Totai 



Offering Courses of Standard 

Length 

Mixed fvU'time and part-time schools 



IIM8, IIE5 


1 


IIM8, IIE4 


1 


IIM3, £4 


2 


IMS, IA8 


1 


IMS or Equivalent, E4 


1 


M,ES 


1 


MS, AS 


2 


MS, £4 


8 


MS, AS, £8 


4. 16 {11%) 



Offering Courses of Less than 
Standard Length 

Full-time schools 

1 
1 



Part-time schools 



5 8 (5%) 



Total number of schools 146 (100%) 

I, II, III, denote the minimum number of academic years that must have been spent in a coll^g^ 
in order to secure admission to regular standing as candidate for a degree ; *, that a college degree 
must have been obtained. 

M (morning) denotes that the classroom sessions are held during the regular working hours of the 
day; A, that they are held during the afternoon or at other daytime hours convenient for self-sup- 
porting students; E, that they are held during the evening. 

I, 3, 3, 4, denote the number of academic years' residence required to complete the law course. 

** Equivalent" denotes a dovetailing of college and law school work, not affecting the total number 
of academic years required to complete both types of work. 

Only schools that confer first degrees in law are listed. This restriction is necessary because of the 
practical impossibility of drawing any other objective line between a ** law school" and a fleeting **law 
class" conducted by one or more attorneys. Note, however, that in the case of "mixed fidl-time and 
partrtime schools" the arabic numerals indicate, as stated above, only the duration of the course, and 
do not necessarily imply that a degree is conferred for part-time work. 

The symbols in all cases denote the requirements in force at the beginning of the academic year 
1999-33. Announcements of subsequent changes are not included. 



RULES FOR ADMISSION TO THE BAR IN EFFECT IN 

THE SPRING OF 1922 

At the date of the meeting of the Washington Conference, the actual requirements 
for admission to the bar in the forty-eight states and in the District of Columbia 
compare with the proposed requirements as follows: 

1. American Bar Association Requirement: The applicant must have graduated from 
a law school. 

Neither graduation from a law school, nor any period of study in a law school, is 
required in any jurisdiction. 

It may be noted that in the discussion of the proposed requirement three differ- 
ent questions are likely to be confused. 

The first question is whether the privilege of pursuing a complete course of study 
in a law office under carefully safeguarded conditions during a certain term of years 
should or shotdd not be preserved as an alternative to the requirement of graduation 
from a law school. 

The second question is whether, after the student has completed what may be 
termed the theoretical portion of his preparation in a law school (subject possibly 
to the above alternative), he should or should not be required to spend an additional 
period in a law office as now provided in the rules of five states,^ or in contact with 
practising lawyers under a development of the idea suggested in the Washington 
Conference resolutions.' 

The third question is whether the present practice should be preserved of permit- 
ting a student to piece together fragments of a law school education, and of so-called 
office study, in order to constitute the period prescribed in many states for the 
"theoretical" portion of the applicant's preparation. 

To those who hesitate to follow the American Bar Association in answering the 
first two questions in the negative, it may be suggested that there is no possible 
ground for hesitation as to the third. Whether or not law schools, often not publicly 
controlled, should be the only portal of entrance to the legal profession, and whether 
or not their graduates are, or can be made, competent to undertake a lawyer's re- 
sponsibilities without securing additional training of a different sort, if a young man 
has once embarked upon a law school course he should certainly be required to stay by 
it. He should not be permitted to drop out because of unsatisfactory work there, and 
then secure from a friendly attorney a certificate that he has completed the balance 
of the period of study prescribed as entitling him to take the bar examinations.' 



* Delaware, New Jersey, New York (except in the case of college graduatesX Rhode Island, Vermont. 
' See above, page 17, Resolutions 9 and 10. 

* For specific illustrationi of the abuse to which the present practice leads, see Training for the Public ProfeMHon 
cf the Law, p. 260, note 1, and the Cleveland Foundation Survey, Criminal Justice in Cleveland, p. 489. 
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2. American Bar Association Requirement : The applicant must have studied at least 
two years in a coUege before beginning his law study. 

Only fourteen states require the applicant to possess any general education before 
beginning his law studies. In these fourteen the standards, in no case greater than 
a high school education, may be roughly grouped as follows : 

Requirement vague as to content or inadequate as to method of proof. 

TENNESSEE VERMONT 

Requirement clearly below that of an Eastern four-year high school. 
COLORADO MARYLAND 

Requirement approximately that of a four-year high school; method of proof 
reasonably adequate, compared with other states. 

CONNECTICUT NEW JERSEY RHODE ISLAND 

DELAWARE NEW YORK WASHINGTON 

ILLINOIS PENNSYLVANIA WEST VIRGINIA 
MICHIGAN! 

In addition, sixteen states require applicants to have acquired a certain amount 
of general education at any time before they come up for their bar examination. The 
amount is sometimes very small, and is never greater than a high school education, 
except that in Kansas it is announced that, beginning with the examination of June, 
19^9 one year of college study, and beginning with the examination of June, 19^, 
two years of college study, will be required. This is perhaps the worst of all possible 
rules. A requirement of this sort encourages poorly prepared students to begin their 
law studies too soon, and later to divert to concurrent cram work of doubtful educa- 
tional value time that they really need for technical law or for necessary recreation. 

These states are the following: 

IDAHO MISSOURI OREGON 

IOWA MONTANA SOUTH CAROLINA 

KANSAS NEBRASKA SOUTH DAKOTA 

MASSACHUSETTS OHIO TEXAS 

MINNESOTA OKLAHOMA WISCONSIN 

MISSISSIPPI 

The following nine jurisdictions merely require applicants to state what educa- 
tional opportunities they have enjoyed, or take their general education into consid- 
eration when grading bar examination papers : 

ARIZONA NEVADA UTAH 

KENTUCKY NEW HAMPSHIRE VIRGINIA 

LOUISIANA NEW MEXICO WYOMING 

I The rule that the general education must have been acquired prior to the beginning of the period of law itudy 
is subject to the qualiflcation that a deficiency of not more than 20 per cent is permitted to law school students 
if made up before the beginning of the third year. 
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The following ten make no reference in their rules to general education : 
ALABAMA FLORIDA MAINE 

ARKANSAS GEORGIA NORTH CAROLINA 

CALIFORNIA INDIANA NORTH DAKOTA 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

3. American Bar Association Requirement: The applicant must have studied law 
during three yearsy or during a longer period^ equivalent in the number qf working 
hours, if he hca devoted only part of his working time to study. 

No jurisdiction, with the possible exception of Kansas and West Virginia, can be 
regarded as meeting this standard to-day. Existing requirements as to the period of 
law study may be classified from this point of view as follows: 

Three years in a residential law school, of equal requirements and reputation 
with the law department of the State University, or in a law office in case sub- 
stantially all of the student^s time is devoted to study. Until July 1, 1926, only, 
an office student who does not devote substantially ail of his time to study may 
continue until he shall have made up the required time. 

KANSAS 

Three years in an approved law school or in a law office, but fuU credit will 
not be given for office study if joined with outside activities. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Three years in a day law school or in a law office, but fiill credit will not be 
given in either case if the student has been engaged in outside work; four years 
in an evening law school. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Three years in a day law school, or in a law office in case fiill time is devoted 
to study; four years in an evening law school. 

CALIFORNIA 

Three years in a day law school, or three years of 30 weeks of 18 hours in a 
law office; four years m a night law school, or three years in a night law school 
followed by one year in an office; or for applicants aged 25 at the date of the 
bar examination, five years clerkship under an attorney. 

WASHINGTON 

Three years in a law school or four years in a law office, during each of which 
years the equivalent of 86 weeks of 6 days of 4 houi*s must be devoted to study. 

MICHIGAN 

For college graduates, three years; for others, four years, of which, except in 
the case of applicants having two years of college training, one year must be in 
a law office. 

NEW YORK 
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Three years, of which period at least nine months must be in a law office. 
NEW JERSEY 

Three years, of which period at least six months must be in a law office. 
DELAWARE VERMONT 



Three years. 

COLORADO 

CONNECTICUT 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

ILLINOIS 

IOWA 

LOUISIANA 

MAINE 



MARYLAND 

MINNESOTA 

NEBRASKA 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

NORTH DAKOTA 

OHIO 



OREGON 

PENNSYLVANIA 

SOUTH DAKOTA 

UTAH 

WISCONSIN 

WYOMING 



NORTH CAROLINA 
OKLAHOMA 



SOUTH CAROLINA 
TEXAS 



For coUege graduates, two years ; for others, three years. In either case, at 
least six months must be in a law office. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Two years (24 months). 
MONTANA 

Two years. 

KENTUCKY 
NEW MEXICO 

Eighteen months. 
ALABAMA 

One year. 
TENNESSEE 

For minors and non-residents, two years; for others, no requirement. 
VIRGINIA 

Applicants required merely to state what educational opportunities they have 
enjoyed. 

ARIZONA IDAHO NEVADA 

FLORIDA MISSOURI 



No reference to period of law study. 

ARKANSAS INDIANA 

GEORGIA 



MISSISSIPPI 



*V4, 



rV.: 
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4. American Bar Associatdon Requirement : The appliccmt^ even though graduaied 
from a law school^ must pass an htdependent bar examination. 

In the following fifteen states graduates of the law schools maintained by the in- 
stitutions specified are exempted from further educational tests : 



ALABAMA : State University 

ARIZONA: State University 

FLORIDA: State University, John B. Stet- 
son University 

GEORGIA: State University, Emory Uni- 
versity, Mercer University, Atlanta Law 
School 

LOUISIANA: State University, Tulane 
University, Loyola University 

MISSISSIPPI: State University 

MONTANA: SUte University 



NEBRASKA: State University, Creighton Uni- 
versity 

OKLAHOMA: State University 

SOUTH CAROLINA: Stote University 

SOUTH DAKOTA : State Univewity 

TEXAS : State University, and such other law 
schools, situated within or without the state, 
as may be approved by the Supreme Court * 

UTAH: Stote University 

WEST VIRGINIA: Stote University 

WISCONSIN: Stote University 

Alfred Z. Reed 



September^ 1922 



* Under this rule some dozen out-of-state law schools have already been placed on an approved list, which, it is 
stated, is not complete. 



"^HBir 




